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MEMORIAL OF WEST BRANCH MONTHLY MEET- 
ING, CONCERNING JEREMIAH MOORE. 


He was born in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 11th day ofthe Eighth Month, 
1794, and was the son of James and Lydia 
Moore, (formerly Sharpless,) members of the 
religious Society of Friends, who in the year 
1796 removed with their family and settled 
in Centre county, then nearly a wilderness. 
The advantages of education were at that ear- 
ly day limited, yet amid these privations, 
they earnestly endeavored to train up their 
children to habits of honesty, industry and 
temperance, which characteristics, distin- 
guished them during life. In 1810 they 
crossed the Alleghanies and settled in Clear- 
field county, where they were the pioneers in 
the establishment of West Branch Monthly 
Meeting, in 1833, an indulged meeting hav- 
ing been held at their house for several years 
previously. The subject of this memoir was 
early impressed with a sense of the Divine 
Presence, stimulating him to obedience to its 
requirings, and showing him that this alone 
would give him peace. Although to his na- 
tural inclinations the Cross appeared to him 
grievous to be borne, yet in mercy was judg- 
ment administered, until he was made willing 
to yield up all in obedience to the Cross, which 
was thereby made easy, and he was enabled 
to testify unto others of this being the only 
way to inherit the Crown. 

n 1819 he was united in marriage with 
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Susanna, daughter of Andrew and Shivery, 
with whom he lived about six years, when she 
was removed by death. In 1827 he entered 
into marriage with Sarah, daughter of Jona- 
than and Priscilla Coates Evans, with whom 
he lived until the year 1844, when she too 
was removed by death, leaving him with six 
children, one of whom soon followed her. 
Through these deep trials and baptisms he 
sonia to resign all unto his Heavenly Father, 
whom he endeavored to serve. In the year 
1847 he was united in marriage with Hannah 
K. Heacock, a member and minister of Fish- 
ing Creek Half Year’s Meeting, with whom 
he also lived in much unity «antil in the 
Ninth Month, 1854. Whilst travelling on a 
religious visit she was taken suddenly ill and 
died in a few days, which added to his cup of 
affliction ; but knowing that He who had been 
with him in six troubles would not leave him 
in the seventh, he became more resigned and 
dedicated to His service. He was a regular 
and faithful attender of all his religious meet- 
ings, in which his ministry was profitable and 
edifying. His communications were general- 
ly brief, yet in the authority of the Gospel of 
Christ and his gift having been early ac- 
knowledged by his Monthly Meeting, he tra- 
velled in the serice of truth within the limits 
of other Yearly Meetin In the year 1857 
he attended Ohio Yearly Meeting, and most 
of the meetings composing it; and on his re- 
turn expressed the satisfaction and peace of 
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mind he felt in the accomplishment of this 
service. In 1864 he was taken ill, and du- 
wing his prostration he felt the overshadowing 
of Divine Love, his mental vision being illu- 
minated, and he was made sensible that he 
would be accepted if he contiuued faithful to 
the end; he often referred to this season as a 
foretaste of joys to come. He was much in- 
clined to reading aud meditation, and as age 
advanced, spent much of his time in retire- 
ment, having become, as he expressed it; 
weaned from the world. Not having kept 
any memoranda of his religious experience, 
the following extract from a letter written to 
one of his daughters, then at a distance from 
home, will give evidence of the state of his 
mind: “As thou art absent from thy friends 
with whom thou didst love to mingle, and 
from our meetings where strength is to be ob- 
tained, hold on thy way in the path of virtue; 
for in every place we shall be preserved if we 
keep’ inward aid watchful, for the Scripture 
saith, ‘Greater is he that is in you than he 
that is in the world’; and again ‘Hold fast to 
those things which thou hast learned,’ and 
‘Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works 
of darkness, but rather reprove them, I some- 
times feel lonely, but have many kind friends, 
and the love I feel for them tends to make 
life happy; and above all, as my time in the 
world is fast eoming to a close, 1 have an un- 
shaken confidence that when it comes, I shall 
pass to a purer state of happiness, to meet 
with many who are gone before to their ever- 
Jasting rest.” 

He was an attentive peruser of the Holy 
Scriptures, to the truth of which he could bear 
testimony by living experience. In the First 
Month, 1873, he was attacked with a disease 
which slowly but surely terminated his life; 
but leaning on that Arm which had hitherto 
sustained him, he was enabled to bear his in- 
dense sufferings with patience and resignation, 
which seemed to so awaken the sympathies of 
dis friends, that he said he “believed they 
were all love.” On being told that some of 
his friends were coming to hold a meeting in 
‘is room, he replied that it “rejoiced his 
heart.” When no longer able to read, he re- 
-quested to have the Scriptures read to him, 
until frail nature gave way. Almost the last 
words that were audible were, “We know not 
in what watch of the night the Son of Man 
cometh.” About 6 o’clock on the following 
morning, being the 26th of the Seventh 
Month, 1873, his purified spirit took its flight, 
to receive the blessings promised unto those 
who are found watching. 

On the afternoon of the following day his 
remains were interred in Friends’ Burial 
Ground at West Branch, followed by a very 
large concourse of Friends and others, and a 


solemn meeting was held on the occasion, ig 
which testimonies were borne to the purity of 
his life and peaceful close. 

Read in and approved by West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, held the 19th day of the 
Eighth Month, 1875, and signed by direction 
of the same, by NatHan Moore, 

Ann Moores, 
Clerks, 




































THE READING OF THE BIBLE. 


The attentive and repeated reading of the 
Bible, in small ‘portions every day, leads the 
mind to habitual meditation upon eubjects of 
the highest interest to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual in this world, as well as to prepare him 
for that hereafter to which we are all destined, 
It furnishes rules of conduct for our conduct 
towards others in our social relations. In the 
Commandrents delivered from Sinai, in the 
inimitable sublimity of the Psalms and of the 
Prophets, in the profound and concentrated 
observations upon human life and manners 
embodied in the Proverbs of Solomon, in the 
philosophical allegory so beautifully set forth 
in the narrative of facts, whether real or imagi- 
nary, of the Book of Job—an active mind 
cannot peruse a sinyle chapter and lay the 
book aside to think, and take it up again to- 
morrow, Without finding in it advice for our 
own conduct, which we may turn to useful 
account in the progress of our daily pilgrim- 
age upon earth; and when we pass from the 
Old Testament to the New, we meet at once 
a system of universal morality founded upon 
one precept of universal application, pointing 
us to peace and goodwill towards the whole 
race of man for this life, and to peace with 
God and an ever blessed existence hereafter. 

I speak as a man of the world to men of 
the world, and I say to you, Search the Scrip- 
tures! If ever you tire of them in seeking 
for a rule of faith, and a standard of morale, 
search them as records of history. General 
and compendious history is one of the foun- 
tains of human knowledge to which you 
should all resort with steady and persevering 
pursuit. The Bible contains the only authen- 
tic introduction to the history of the world; 
and in storing your minds with the facts of 
this history, you will immediately perceive 
the need of assistance from geography and 
chronology. These assistances you may find 
in many of the Bibles published with com- 
mentaries, and you can have no difficulty in 
procuring them. Acquaint yourselves with 
the chronology and geography of the Bible; 
that will lead you to a general knowledge of 
chronology and of geography, ancient and 
modern, and these will open to you an inex- 
haustible fountain of knowledge respecting 
the globe which you inhabit, and respecting 
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"the race of men (its inhabitants) to which | ner consisted of joint, and very little else, and - 


you yourselves belong. “You may pursue 
these inquiries just so far as your time and 
inclination will permit. Give one hour of 
mental application (for you must not read 
without thinking, or you will read to little 
purpose), give an hour of joint reading and 
thought to the chronolgy, and one to, the 
geography, of the Bible, and if it introduces 
you to too hard a study, stop there. Even 
for these two hours you will ever after read 
the Bible, and any otheristory, with more 
fruit, more intelligence, ‘more satisfaction. 
But, if those two hours excite your curiosity, 
and tempt you to devote part of an hour 
every day, for a year or years, to study thor- 
oughly the chronology and geoeraphy of the 
Bible, it will not only lead you far deeper 
than you will otherwise ever penetrate into 
the knowledge of the book, but it will spread 
floods of light upon every step you shall ever 
afterwards take in acquiring the knowledge 
of profane history, and upon the local habit- 
ation of every tribe of man, and upon the 
name of every nation into which the children| As other instances, he mentioned a lady of 
of Adam have been divided. independent means, a clergyman, a country 
There are many other subsidiary studies to | gentleman, a girl of 19, a man and his wife 
which you may devote more or less of time, | and sister (all over forty years of age), a bed- 
for the express purpose of making your Bible-| ridden gentleman (cured in 36 days), a cap- 
reading more intelligible to yourselves. It is| tain in the merchant service, a half-pay offi- 
a book which neither the most ignorant and | cer, a clergyman and his wife, both of intem- 
weakest, nor the most learned and intelligent | perate habits, who were cured by a diet main- 
mind can read without improvement.—J. Q.| ly farinaceous. A gentleman of 60 had been 
Adams. addicted for thirty-five years to intemperate 
ee ee habits, and his constitution was shattered. 
pbonnggntcnserneniplniiine After an attack of delirium tremens, he was 
VEGETARIANISM A CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE: | induced to adopt a farinaceous diet, which 
A paper read by C. O. Groome Napier at the British| cured him in seven months. He was very 
Association for the Advancement of Science, before the thin, but his weight increased 28 pounds. 
Department of Anatomy and Physiology. Two sisters, members of a family noted for 
He said that more than twenty years ago|intemperate habits, adopted vegitarianism, 
he read, in Liebig’s “Animal Chemistry,” | and were cured in about a year. A clerk, 
how the use of doa fives oil had a tendency to | who had lost several situations through in- 
promote the disinclination for the use of wine, | temperance, was cured by vegetarianism, and 
and how most people found that they could | was taken back by an employer at a higher 
take wine with animal food but not with|salary than he had ever received. A gov- 
farinaceous or amylaceous food. He was at|erness, aged 40, lost her situation through in- 
that time a vegetarian, and he felt in his own | temperance, and was cured by adopting a 
person the truth of this statement of Liebig, | farinaceous diet in nine weeks. Two military 
as did also some members of his family who, | pensioners were cured in six months. Three 
after becoming vegetarians, had no inclina-| old sailors were cured in like manner in the 
tion for alcoholic liquors, although brought|same period. The author then mentioned 
up to their moderate use. He was induced | various articles of diet, which he regarded as 
thus to inquire whether vegetarianism might | specially antagonastic to alcohol. These 
not be a valuable cure for intemperance. | were: macaroni, haricot beans, green dried 
Having applied it successfully to twenty-four = and lentils, soaked for 24 hours, well 
cases, he would briefly give the results. One| boiled with onions and celery, rice and highly 
person, aged 61, of a Scotch aristocratic fam-| glutinous bread. The author stated that he 
ily, had contracted habits of intemperance in | had himself found his health benefitted by a 
India. His habit was to eat scarcely any | vegetarian diet, and all whom he had induced 
bread, fat or vegetables. His breakfast was | to adopt it had received similar benefit. 
mostly salt fish and a little bread; his din-} After pointing out the increased economy 


he consumed during the day from a pint to 
a quart of whisky, and was not sober more 
than half his time. He was induced to re- 
turn to oatmeal porridge breakfast, and adopt 
a diet for dinner of which boiled haricot 
beans or peas formed an important part. 
About this time his wife became so alarmed 
us to the consequences of the cattle plague, 
that all the family were put upon a vegetar- 
ian diet. The husband grumbled very much 
at first, but his taste for whisky entirely dis- 
appeared, and in nine months from the time 
he first commenced eating largely of beans, 
and two months from the time he became an 
entire vegetarian, he relinquished alcoholic 
liquor entirely, and had not returned to either 
flesh or alcohol. The author also instanced 
the case of an analytical chemist, aged 32, 
who was given to intemperance, but who, on 
having his attention drawn to Liebig’s state- 
ment, was iaduced to adopt a vegetarian diet, 
and, following up this, before six weeks he 
was a total abstainer. 
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_ of this diet, he recommended those who had 
a distaste for it to try sea-side or mountain 
air. He then alluded to the increase of na- 
tional wealth which would arise from the 
employment of land now growing barley for 
other purposes, and added that nations living 
on a farinaceous diet are less given to drunk- 
enness than meat-eating populations. 


WHAT IS FAITH? 

There area few great words which cun- 
stantly recur in the New Testament. They 
stand for ideas which were fundamental in 
the religion of Jesus. Such are “love,” 
“faith,” ‘‘ repentance,” “the kingdom of 
God,” “‘ the Spirit,” “ the fruits of the Spirit,” 
and so on. .The Church has kept all of 
these words in current use, but some of them 
have lost the fullness of meaning which they 
once had. Take, for instance, the trinity 
that Paul so exalts—faith, hope and love. 
“Love” shines out clear and full to our 
thoughts. ‘‘ Hope” is taking a higher place 
in religion than it has had before. But 
“faith "—what is faith? In our time, the 
word does not strike home to the conscious- 
ness of men. Say Jove, and faces brighten ; 
say faith, and a shade of uncertainty comes 
over them. This is partly because the word 
iteelf has been put to false uses, partly be- 
cause the thing for which the word rightly 
stands is not so common as it ought to be and 
sometimes has been. 

Faith is the sense of unseen things. Es- 

pecially it is the sense of God. It is the 
quick and sympathetic consciousness of a 
Divine Presence. 
’ A man may live taking note only of the 
physical world that makes itself known 
through the senses. He may live simply by 
what he sees, and handles and tastes. That 
is the very lowest stage of existence. Next 
is the stage in which man enters into rela- 
tions with his fellows, and lives by social 
intercourse and human sympathy. Then 
there is the realm of thought—of reasoning 
and imagination, and abstract ideas. And 
many gifted and largely cultured men get no 
higher than this. 

But there is something higher. There is a 
being greater than man, who inspires and 
guides the universe, and enfolds the human 
spirit. Some perception of this higher 
Power forces itself on every thoughtful man. 
As Tyndall has said, Who can watch the 
springing grass, the opening flowers, the 
renewing life of the year, and not helieve 
there is some one who knows more about all 
this than we do? Reason, and something 
deeper than reason, point man upward to an 
intelligence which’ infinitely transcends his 
own. And as the moral sense developes it 
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who stands lookin 
Matterhorn and Monte Rosa—that, com- 
pared to philosophical speculations about 
God, is the sight and sense of God which 
faith in its highest moments affords. 




































comes to the recognition of a goodness above’ 
all human goodness—a moral perfection 
which is net merely dreamed of but actually 
is,—a love which shines through all human 
affections and is purer, holier, mightier, than 
they. Just as man rises from brutish isola- 
tion to social relations. with his fellows, so he 
may rise still higher into relations with the 
unseen and perfect One. 


Faith is that state in which man’s recogni- 


tion of this brooding and enfolding Divinit 
is vivid, sure and constant. 
about the abstract proofs and evidences of a 
God, we are like men who talk about the 
- having never seen them. What, to such 
tal 


When we tal 


and thoughts, are the sensations of him 
upon the glory of the 


There are men, and have been men in 


every age, to whom the Infinite Goodness and 
Truth and Love were the surest of all facts. 
The 
And they who have attained to that have 
attained to such peace within themselves, 
and such power over things without, as noth- 
ing but faith ever gave. 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, stop- 
ped the mouths of lions, out of weakness 


lived as seeing Him who is invisible. 


They have “sub- 


were made strong, waxed valiant in fight.” 
More than that, they have won debased souls 
back into purity; they have raised men out 
of moral death into life; they have been 
God’s instruments for reformations which have 
swept over the world and regenerated it. 
his is the rare and heroic aspect of faith. 
But faith is not an exceptional thing; it is 
by faith we are saved, all who are saved. And 
how does faith save us? Not by being a 
substitute for right conduct, but by being the 
supreme help to right conduct. 
hen a boy leaves his home and goes 
among the coarse temptations of the city, 
suppose that by some means he never lost the 
sense of his mother, and always felt as if 
she were by his side. Would not that sense 
of companionship be a surer safeguard 
against impurity than all his good resolutions 
and efforts without it ? 7 
A man comes home at night from the cares 
of business to the society of his wife and 
children ; his tired and chafed spirit bathes 
itself in the sense of their gentleness and 
spotlessness, his wife’s clear truth, his chil- 
dren’s innocence of evil. If the vivid re- 
membrance of these things could abide with 
him when he goes back amid the hot competi- 
tions and basenesses of the world, would it 
not do much to keep him upright and gener- 
ous and manly ? 
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cesses seinen 
These are true but imperfect illustrations SCIENCE FOR WOMEN. 
of the ‘way in which faith in God saves men. BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 
How can he harbor base thoughts who feels} The following extracts are taken from a 
above and around him the all pure one? aper read at the recent Woman’s Congress, 
How can he yield himself to malice and re- veld in Syracuse, N. Y. 
venge who feels a divine gordness brooding} «viewed in the light of guardians of the rising 
over his heart? How can he stand unmoved generation, women, conjointly with men, hold their 
and idle amid his suffering fellow-men who is | minds as a sacred trust for the benefit of posterity. 
conscious. of an infinite love, yearning and eee a ae oe a : Pen 
oe + ligt +11 41:_| weaken or strengthen the mother. ey dimini 
striving to bless oa oo a a or increase their influence in proportion as they are 
faith which works by love—strikes OWD thé | potencies in the world of thought. In this view of 
foes that beset man the worst. It strikes | the subject we must look with growing interest on 
down despair, for he feels the power of the | the opening of every avenue to studious women. 
Almighty working for him, Ie drives out| |,” Th opportunity for scien caltare otra t 
the baleful fires of low impulse, by kindling already admirable. Scientific courses are now com- 
an intenser flame of noble aspiration. It sets} mon in our best institutions of learning, and their 
love to help virtue in her hard struggle. It| influence on the general mind, must, in time, be in- 
reveals man to himself as no longer helpless, | calculable. 
borne down, the sport: of reaistless fate, bat | oven Sesinet colleges exclusively for men-—serve 
the child of . Heavenly Father, the heir of @ purpose, and must exist for a time; since the 
immortality, called to rise into the likeness justice of the age demands their continuance until 
of God, and with all the power of God 
pledged for his help. To know this and feel 
it, to carry in daily life this sense of a 


a due balance of culture shall be provided. Not 
containing in themselves the elements of perma- 
Divine Friend, is to have victory over all the 
ills of life. 


nency, they must in time be superceded by some- 
thing better, but, while they continue, they are as 
useful as colleges for men. As instruments of sci- 
ee or — a of high a _— 
a . e duly estimated. © can measure the good ac- 
Faith 7 the. ee of God. The qongitahes by one astronomer at Center? How 
man who is without faith is not therefore many minds has she raised above the frivolties of 
without God. No mancan put asunder what | fashionable life, to fasten them on the traths of her 
God hath joined together—his own life and | noble science; and how much of love of science 
the Divine Life that oe it. A blind "Sanh aneenaneaaeneee Wellesley an 
man does not lose the sun. It warms him, it Northampton, we a the sisters of Vassar. "Woe 
causes the food to grow that feeds him, it} manhood will wait with expectant joy, and will 
stimulates the whole physical life of the} triumph in the complete success of both these in- 
lobe without which he could not exist. | stitutions; and science will rejoice in her hand- 
ut, what a loss is the blind man’s! What | ™#idens there as well as elsewhere. 
freedom and power, what daily gladness, what Swarthmore, Antioch, Oberlin, Santa Barbara 
rapture of beauty does he miss! And so the 
man whose consciousness of God is unde- 
veloped still stands encompassed by the 
Divine providence and beneficence; but, 
missing the recognition and sense of it, he 
loses the highest joy and the true victory of 


and other colleges favoring the co-education of the 
sexes, being founded in accordance with one of the 
life, and is at best but a stunted and imper- 
fect creature. 


























deepest harmonies in nature, give greater promise 
of continued usefulness, and must interest more 
deeply the philosophic mind. Of such colleges the 
number is now nearly, if not already, beyond one 
hundred. 

‘“‘ Boston, Syracuse, Cornell, Howard, Ann Arbor, 
Northwestern and other universities, with doors 
wide open alike to Man or Woman, and ready at the 
same moment to admit the broad light of truth. 
Here pure science should find a sacred home. 

“ Through all these institutions and agencies, the 
leading principles of science must be deeply im- 
planted in the general mind, and special studies of 
great value ought to be the result in fature. 


The Gospel does not ask of men that they 
rise at once by their own effort into this realm 
of faith. It meets them where they are living 
without a sense of God, and sinfully. Its 
first word to them is, Repent. Turn about, 
and do your best to forsake sin. That any 
honest man can do. So striving, he may lay 
hold on the thought of a Divine Friend who 
sympathizes, and is patient, and helps him. 
That thought will grow into certainty, into 
strong and habitual consciousness, as he holds 
to it and lifts himself by it. The just shall 
live by faith—the man that honestly does his 
best shall find God working with him. And 
his path shall grow brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day.— Christian Union. 


“Tf for nothing else, we should ask for women 
everywhere the highest scientific culture attainable, 
for the sake of the happiness it would afford her. 
The gladness of the child—that of simple innocence 
—:hould grow into the large joy of the mature mind. 
The enjoyments of women should not be infantile ; 
they should grow with her growth, strengthen with 
her strength, and broaden with her whole being. 
All of nature, allof art, all of science, all of poetry, 
and all of religion, were not too much to enable her 
worthily to appreciate the blessings of one perfect 
autumn day. The deep blue of the sky; the in- 
vigorating atmosphere; the mellow sunlight after 


ay he 
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summer’s torrid blaze; the softening haze on dis- 
tant hills; the golden sunsets and purple mists, the 
affluence of vegetable life, ripening for the needs 
of its happier animal forms; the many sounds from 
stir of leaf to insect hum and song of bird, blend- 
ing with sweeter-voiced childhood; and, crowning 
all, the interests of youth, maturity and age; who 
shall comprehend and value these as the Divine 
Nature comprehends and values them? 


“ There is, indeed, a sense by which the most un- 
tutored feel their power; but the deep, rich thank- 
fulness which arises in the instructed soul in view 
of the harmonies of nature, is a perennial spring, 
refreshing and invigorating the whole being and 
making it bloom as the Garden of the Lord. 


“It is the right of Humanity, without distinction 
of sex, to comprehend the gladness of God; it is 
the right of Humanity, without distinction of sex, 
to receive the culture which will give this comore- 
hension. 

‘When Woman shall come clearly to understand 
(what no man yet does) the vastness of the prepa- 
rations made for her advent; the marvelous forces 
brought into play, the mighty movements; the 
adjustment of our system to its predetermined por- 
tion in the order of the universe ; the slow maturing 
of Life on earth, through all grades of being, that 
she might have existence ; she will take her right- 
ful place as joint sovereign of the earth, with the 
dignity becoming her position, and the thought- 
fulness belonging to her responsibility. She will 
neither claim superiority nor admit inferiority ; 
neither strive for ascendency, nor endure subjection ; 
but in unison with man, she will move forward in 
the ever-ascending road of progress, fulfilling her 
womanly destiny ; inseperable from the destiny of 
man—the destiny of the human race. 

“Tn the new era of philosphic truth, while Man 
explores in every direction, Woman will not fail to 
do her part; while at the same time she may be 
a centralizing and elevating element, preserving the 
integrity of the whole. The presence of Woman in 
Science is as needful as that of Man; the harmo- 
nious development of human thought depends 
upon it. 

“The daughter of Mary Somerville, in speaking 
of her mother, informs us that ‘Every thing in 
Nature spoke to her of that great God who created 
all things, the grand and sublimely beautiful as 
well as the exquisite lovliness cf minute objects. 
Above all, in the laws which Science unveils, step 
by step, she found ever renewed motives for the 
love and adoration of their Author and Sustainer’. 

“To many, the study of Science is the under- 
structure of that temple of faith wherein their souls 
can worship. The perception of Law enables them 
to touch the ‘garmenthem’ of the adorable Law- 
Giver. To such it is of infinite importance to sup- 
ply the hunger and thirst of their spiritual natures 
with fitting nourishment. Their love of Science ig 


a yearning for the Infinite; and one fact to them: 


sometimes outweighs all the wealth of earth. A 
simple experiment, conducted by earnest seekers 
after truth, may hold their souls in awe, as listening 
to the Anthem of Creation. 

‘‘ When William Crookes showed, in the presence 
of Stokes and Huxley, Huggins and Carpenter, 
Lockyer, Dela Rue, Seimens and Galton, that, when 
freed from the friction of the atmospbere, discs, 
under the play of light, would move in a horizontal 
plane, or, accurately, perhaps, in an ascending 
spiral, around a perpendicular axis, he i.lustrated 
every example of Phyllotaxis under the sun. He 
connected the snow-flake with the milky way; he 
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reached out to bind under terrestrial law the mogt 
distant nebule of the universe. Nay, more, singe 
plants develop in circles of branches around a cen. 
tral stem, under the law of Phyllotaxis ; since under 
the same law, the various branches of animal life 
are related to each other in vast circles rising around 
a central axis, of which man is the summit, the 
discoverer widened the domain of life to’ the 
farthest verge of dimly guessed systems, lost in the 
obscurity of outermost space. 

“ When Sir John Herschel wrote to Mrs. Somer. 
ville, after her elegant experiment upon the effect of 
the solar spectrum on the juices of plants, that there 
was a world of wonders awaiting disclosure in the 
solar spectrum; and that influences widely differen 
from either light, heat, or color were transmitted to 
us from our central luminary, he probably had 
some appreciation of this important truth. It must 
have been clearly in the mind of Dr. Falconer when 
he wrote ‘ The law of Phyllotaxis which governs the 
evolution of leaves around the axis of a plant is 
nearly as constant in its manifestation as any of the 
physical laws connected with the material world.’ 
Every one, indeed, who has truly conceived of the 
harmonies resulting from the antagonism of the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, must have apprecia- 
ted to a certain extent, the essential elements of 
this discovery. So clearly was it indicated by ages 
of preceding thought, that a classification of the 
animal kingdom based on this principle, was com- 
pletely worked out before the announcement of this 
magnificent discovery. 

“ This systematic arrangement is the complement 
of Brookes’ Radiometer; itis the reply which Bio- 
logy is making to Physics. 

“Oken dreamed of the Law of Phyllotaxis, when, 
at the beginning of the present century he wrote of 
magnetism and electricity as ‘forever at right an- 
gles,’ for horizontal lines continuously revolvng in 
a succession of parallel planes, would give circles, 
or rather the thread of a continuous spiral. Scien- 
tists express the same fact in nature by stating that 
magnetism acts from end to end whilst electricity 
pushes from side to side. 

“Every ray of light composes a circle of the 
primary colors centred by pure white; every ray 
of the crystallizing forces may produce a crystal; 
every ray of chemic force combines atoms, mole- 
cules and particles, and every ray of the vitalizing 
forces may bring into being animate forms, provided 
these various forces meet with the proper combi- 
nations on which to act. Frost crystals will not 
form without moisture, and life forms cannot appear 
without the proper combinations which shall sus- 
tain it. In a certain sense the colors of the solar 
spectrum. a molecule of matter, or the minutest of 
crystals are as marvelous as would be spontaneous 
generation. 

“The grandeur of this great discovery of Crookes 
is more truly appreciable when we consider that it 
had existence in human thought; that it was sought 
for and found; that it is the answer of Nature to 
the deductions of science. Wherever is perceived 
the sway of forces inherit in the solar beam, or ex- 
istent in our stellar systems, there may Life arise 
also. Crookes gives to us positive justification for 
the faith which the study of nature has engendered, 
that Light and Life and Love, are only varying 
manifestations of One Power, each dependent on the 
other, and altogether forming the Blessed Trinity in 
Divine Unity of Creation.” 


—-——_ —_ + see 


TrutH like roses often blossoms upon a 
thorny stem. 
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Movuntains.—Mountains are to the rest of 
the earth, what muscular action is to the body 
of man. The muscles and tendons of its ana- 
tomy are, in the mountain, brought out with 
force and convulsive energy, full of expres- 
sion, passion and strength; the plains and 
lower hills are the repose, and the effortless 
motion of the frame, when its muscles lie dor- 
mant and concealed beneath the lines of its 
beauty, yet ruling those lines on their every 
undulation. This, then, is the first grand 
principle of the truth of the earth. The spi- 
rit of the hills is action—that of the lowlands, 
repose ; and between these there is to be found 
every variety of motion and of rest, from the 
inactive place, sleeping like the firmament; 
with cities for stars, to the fiery peaks, which, 
with heaving bosoms and exulting limbs, 
with the clouds drifting like hair from their 
bright foreheads, lift up their Titan hands to 
heaven, saying, “I live for ever!” —Ruskin. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


In your paper of this week, I observe that 
the review of ‘‘The [nvestigating Commis- 
sion’s Report,” on the Marsh charges against 
the India Bureau is concluded with a sum- 
mary of their recommendations. 

One of the changes they propose is, “ that 
the office of Superintendant of Indian Agen- 
cies be abolished, and the duties connected 
therewith be transferred to inspectors.” It is 
probably known to many of the readers of the 
Intelligencer, that some years ago all the su- 
perintendencies, except two, were abolished 
and five inspectors appointed to perform the 
duty of visiting the agencies and inspecting 
their condition. The two superintendencies re- 
tained are the Northern, now administered by 
Barclay White, who has been recently renom- 
inated by our committee’s request ; and the 
Central, administered by Enoch Hoag, who 
represents the other branch of the Society of 
Friends. There was an attempt made, two 

ears ago, by a committee of Congress to abol- 
ish the office of Superintendent in the North- 
ern Superintency, by omitting the usual ap- 
propriation for sustainihg it. This change 
was earnestly protested against by the Central 
Executive Committee of our six Yearly Meet- 
ings, and after many conferences with com- 
mittees of Congress, and an interview with the 
President, the appropriation was restored and 
the office continued. 

The ground taken by the committee was, 
that a superintendent, through whom the 
agents should render their accounts and re- 


ceive instructions, was essential to the success- 
The su- 
perintendent is intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of each sgency,he visits them frequent- 


ful working of the Indian service. 
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ly and receives from the agents monthly re- 
ports, which he transmits to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. An inspector travels 
through a wide circuit —* agencies, with 
power to examine accounts, 

and make observations, but he cannot in his 
brief sojourn at each agency become intimate- 
ly acquainted with its affairs. The Executive 
Committee stated to a committee of Congress, 
that when Friends were invited by the Presi-- 
dent to take charge of the Indians in the: 
Northern Superintendency, they were prom-- 
ised the nomination of the superintendent an@ 
we still claimed that privilege. 
this subject was discussed, the Commissioner- 
of Indian Affairs assured our committee that- 
he would be sorry to lose the valuable services. 
of Superintendent Barclay White. 






















mittee, to the convention of delegates from 
the six Yearly Meetings which met in Balti- 
more in the Tenth month last, contains near its 
close, the following passage: 





appointed Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
being now near its close, we deem it right to 
express our cordial approval of his efficient. 
and judicious administration, and we earnest-. 
ly desire that he may be re-appointed to the 
service,” 


the Convention. 


Modern Painters, remarks upon the grasses as 


of the grass, which adapt it especially for the 
service of man, are its apparent humility and 
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ear complaints 


At the time- 


The report of the Central Executive Com- 


“The term for which Barclay White was. 


This sentiment was fully united with by 
S. M. Janney. 
Lincoln, Va., Twelfth mo. 18th, 1875. 


—————-—~0—-——— —__ 


Grass -—Ruskin, in his last volume of 


follows :—“ Observe the peculiar characters 


cheerfulness. Its humility, in that it seems 
created only for lowest service—appointed to 
be trod on, and fed upon. Its cheerfulness, 
in that it seems to exult under all kinds of 
violence and suffering. You ro'l it. and it is 
stronger the next day; you mow it, and it 
multiplies its shoots, as if it were grateful ; 
you tread upon it, and it only sends up 
richer perfume. Spring comes, and it rejoices 
with all the earth —glowing with variegated 
flame of flowers—waving in soft depth of 
fruitful strength. Winter comes, and though 
it will not mock its fellow plants by growing 
there, it will not pine and mourn, and turn 
colorless and leafless as they. It is always 
green, and is only the brigher and gayer for 
the hoar-frost.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


White*Water Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Richmond, Ind., on Seventh-day, the 4th 
of Twelfth month, with nearly the usual at 
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tendance. The Meeting gathered promptly 
and was soon dipped into a profound silence, 
broken only as the Father’s advocates were 
moved to testify of His mercies and goodness 
to His creature, man. 

Heaven signifying a state of rest, was live- 
ly dwelt upon, and we were shown that the 
many are traveling on in the broad way, 
their only heaven sought in the gratification 
of the world’s lusts, while they that truly seek 
the kingdom of God and the righteousness 
thereof are comparatively few. 

A feeling of brotherly love and condescen- 
sion appeared to pervade the minds of Friends 
during the transaction of the business. W. 


The Third day evening Circular Meetings, 
held in Philadelphia, continue to be well at- 
tended, and are mostly satisfactory occasions. 
There is need of caution that the impressive 
silence in which we profess to gather, may 
not be too soon broken. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 25, 1875. 


As a large number of our subscribers have 
not paid for the present volume, we wish 
them to understand that unless remitt:nces 
are sent us before the close of the volume, 
Second mo. 19th, we shall be obliged to erase 
their names from our list. 


“Diary AND LETTERS OF PHEBE M. 
Irnisu.”—We find on our table a small book 
of 200 pages bearing this title, compiled 
by her husband from her diary and corres- 
pondence. 

From the brief examination we have given 
its pages, we think it will be read with inter- 
est, though the style is more familiar than is 
usually found in print. 


Re.icious Excrr—EMENtT.—The word “ ex- 
citement,” which, in its simplest definition, 
means that which moves, stirs orinduces action, 
is, especially when applied to thesubject of reli- 
gion, most frequently used to express a state of 
mind in which the emotions and passions are 
unduly active. That even in this state men 
are often turned from a life of evil to take 
the first steps in a life of goodness, no one 
with common observation can doubt. If we 
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are imbued with that charity which “ hopeth 
all things” and “believeth all things,” we 
can rejoice that men are awakened to cop. 
sider the relation they bear to the Supreme 
Being, although in the means used, “they 
follow not us.” There is an apostolic jp. 
junction, which recognizes the variety of 
means by which men may be aroused to 
religious sensibility. “Of some have com. 
passion, making a difference ; and others, saye 
with fear, pulling them out of the fire,” 
Jude xxii, v. 


Yet, while thus regarding kindly and hope. 
fully the efforts made by sincere and earnest 
people to better their fellow beings, we should 
cling not the less, but rather the more firmly, 
to wlat we have found to be the “ more ex- 
cellent way.” If we have learned to give 
heed to that “ voice” which speaks in the 
soul, and have found that in the silence of 
the passions it is most distinctly heard, let us 
not forget that we ‘need, notwithstanding, 
often to be “aroused” and “stirred up.” 
The unavoidably engrossing concerns of this 
life have a tendency to absorb us, and to dis- 
turb that balance of the mind upon which 
true serenity depends. Hence we need the 
retirement, the books, the ministry, which 
stir up the pure mind by way of remem- 
brance. 


We presume that if the most zealous 
‘“* revivalist’? was asked whether, when he 
had succeeded in inducing a fellow-being to 
listen to and obey the voice of God in his 
soul, which convicts him for evil and leads 
him to good, he would consider his work ac- 
complished, he would unhesitatingly answer 
in the affirmative. If so, he is like John the 
Baptist calling the people to repentance, and 
would prove himself a true forerunner by 
saying, as he did, ‘‘There standeth one 
among you whom ye know not; he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit.” 

Are any of us among the number who 
know not this Divine Spirit which is so near 
tous? Then, indeed, we need to be aroused, 
if not from a state of actual sin, from a state 
of apathy, forgetfulness or worldliness. 
“ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ (the inspeaking Word) 
shall give thee life.” 
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MARRIED. 

HALL—NORRIS.—Eleventh month 17th, 1875, 
ander the care of Concord Monthly Meeting, Samuel 
Hl. Hall to Sarah J., daughter of the late Lloyd and 
Sarah E. Norris. 

JUDD—HUNN.—On the 5th inst, by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s father; 
Edward P. Judd, son of Henry G. Judd, to Elizabeth 
A. Hunn, daughter of John Hunn, all of Beaufort, 
South Carolina. 


DIED. 


MATTHEWS.—On the 11th of Tenth month, 
1875, after a protracted illness, Mary Matthews, in 
the 78th year of her age; a member of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting. 

WALKER.—At Waterford, Loudon county, Vir- 
ginia, on the 2d of Twelfth mo. 1875, Jane, widow 
of the late Nathan Walker, in the 64th year of her 
age. 

Wis a ministering angel, she was ever ready to 
visit the sick and afflicted, and very many of her 
friends have just cause to cherish her memory with 
gratefal affection. 





‘For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 79. 

(Continued from page 684.) 





FROM MURREN TO BERNE. 

The flora of Murren is almost the same as 
that of the Engadine, the most notable plants 
observed, new to me, being the brown gentian, 
which I gathered on the heights of Almend- 
hubel. It has a stout rootstock, and rises 
about 12 inches from the ground, bearing a 
tuft of five or six large flowers, of a dusky 
red or purplish-brown color. It is far infe- 
rior to its blue brethren in beauty, but has a 
pleasant fragrance, which I do not remember 
ever before to have found in the gentian 
family. The arnica, the monkshood, the 
sedums, the Alp rose, the veritable wild rose, 
spiritualized by its lofty habitat, and quite 
different from the Rosa pomifera (the apple- 
bearer) of the Engadine, fragrant pinks, 
golden anemones, the caltha, all the rich lit- 
tle gentians, with “their flowers of loveliest 
blue,” and the viola tricolor, of unusual size 
and beauty, as well as many other familiar 
and beautiful floral forms, are to be found 
upon these hillsides and meadows. 

Not much animal life is to be seen in this 


silent land, but we are interested in observing | Al 


the large black birds which float about, soar- 
ing and sinking at will in the deep abyss on 
the brink of which we stand. There are 
many of them, almost darkening the air at 
times, and we are told that they have their 
homes high up on the tallest firs of the moun- 
tain. This bird is called the Alpine crow. A 
large flock of grey dove-like birds are also 
floating up the near heights of Almendhubel, 
- these are called “ Bernese” or ‘“ Stein- 
uhn.” 


Our host has been a mighty hunter in hi 
time, and, seeing we are interested in the 
creatures that are dwelling, or that have 
dwelt, in this vicinity, invites us to an upper 
room in his house, where he has a most inter- 
esting collection of the birds and other ani- 
mals which he has obtained at different times. 
A fine stork surprises us near the entrance, 
and this bird, says Gurtner, came up to Lau- 
terbrunnen last summer, when he was shot 
by one of the peasants, and very narrowly 
escaped being eaten. By his side is a fine 
grey heron, from the Lake of Thun, and a 
lively-looking magpie, which I should not 
have expected to find in a collection of Alp- 
ine birds. There are many specimens o! the 
steinhuhn, which give an opportunity to note 
the difference between the plumage of the 
male and the female bird. According to the 
well-known law of the Bird realm, the male 
wears the gayest clothing, even donning a 
fine suit of white for winter use. This change 
of coat, from summer grey to winter white, is 
also shown in the Alpine hare, which crouches 
on the floor. The pretty little animal, some- 
thing between a mouse and a squirrel, called 
the Seven Sleeper, keeps company with sev- 
eral beautiful snowy ermines, and with many 
squirrels—brown, black and fawn color. 
Seven varieties of owls and many hawks are 
here, but the glory of the collection is two 
noble eagles, one measuring seven and a half 
feet from tip to tip. There are marmots, and 
here is an otter in the very act of swallowing 
a fish, and a poor frightened little fox looks 
pleadingly up to the royal eagle who has just 
seized him. There were many more birds and 
little quadrupeds which M. Gurtner assured 
us were taken in this vicinity, and a fine cha- 
mois stooi contemplative among them all. 
We protested against this valuable and in- 
structive collection being hidden in an ob- 
scure attic, but our host assured us that next 
year they would be appropriately placed in 
one of the lower rooms, and bear their part 
in the entertainment of his guests. So great 
is the scarcity of animal life upon the Alpine 
hills now, that it is almost difficult to believe 
that these were the veritable captives of the 
enterprising proprietor of the Hotel des 


pes. 

A week slips by most pleasantly at Murren, 
and on Eighth month 3d, we resolve to de- 
scend to the valley and resume our journey- 
ings, though I do dread leaving the coolness, 
calmness and splendor of the lofty mountain 
plateau for the busy, travelled ways of men 
again. Looking down to the right from our 
high estate, we can see the little village of 
Stechelberg in the valley, and we are informed 
that it marks the end of the carriage-road, 
and that a conveyance from Lauterbrunnen 
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will meet us, if we descend to this point. 
Making this arrangement, we engage a por- 
ter, who is also a guide, and, armed with stout 
alpenstocks, away we go down the steep, — 
pathway, realizing at every step how muc 
easier it is to get down than to get up in the 
world. Ever and anon an avalanche thunders 
down from the mysterious Roththal glacier, 
which lies on the right of the Jungfrau, but 
we know them harmless, and have ceased 
to be awed by them. The warmth of the 
midday sun gently releases pendant masses 
of ice from the body of the glacier, and 
the loosened fragments obey the impulse of 
gravity, plunging down helplessly to the 
epths. At every roar we are assured whole 
tons of solid ice are broken off the parent ice- 
fields, and, in falling many hundred feet, are 
shattered to atoms and ground to powder. 
Upon the steep, narrow way we meet a man 
and a woman, both pretty far advanced in 
life, and both equipped with great conical 
baskets, strapped on the back, which are 
filled and piled up with wood for fuel. We 
step up on the bank, to make the way clear. 
This concession is acknowledged with smiling 
thanks, and the burden-bearers find a little 
rest for their baskets, and pause to breathe 
and to chat. They live in Murren, they tell 
us, and have been down the mountain for 
wood, all of which they have to carry up the 
steep, stony way on their backs. Really, I 
am not quite sure I should think it possible 
to carry myself up, and here is this old 
woman bearing at least 100 pounds quite un- 
complainingly. With what careful economy 
must wood so obtained be used! Timbers for 
building their houses, iron pipes to conduct 
the waters from the mountains into the hotels, 
all articles of furniture, stoves and various 
utensils, and almost all the bread used in that 
skyward land must be brought in this fash- 
ion. The flocks and herds, the pasturage 
and the scant produce of the tiny gardens, 
are all that the plateau of Murren can yield 
for the use of man. The fir-trees that yet 
deck the mountain sides and fringe the pas- 
ture lands are far too valuable now to be 
felled for buildiog or for fuel; for the people 
fear that if these are destroyed others would 
not grow, and the little mountain world 
would become only a grassy desolation. As 
we continue our descent, with frequent rests, 


laken is reached before dark. The Hotg} | 
Victoria receives us again, and we are only 
safely in shelter when down comes the raip 
with the night. The week of fair weather jg | 
over, and we are happy to find the visit to 

Murren has been timed so fortunately. Two 

days of storm at Interlaken are not so dis. 

mally lost as two days on the heights of Mur. 

ren would have been; for there are letters 

awaiting us, to be read and answered; there 

is the Friends’ Intelligencer to be examined, 

with its record of the doings and strivings of 

friends afar, and there is a goodly array of 

the journals of many nations in the well- 

stocked reading-room. 

On the 5th, the rain ceases for an hour or 
two, and we arrange to proceed on our jour. 
ney to Berne, the federal city of Switzerland, 
but hardly have we started when down it 
comes again with all its persistent, dull mo- 
notony; making what otherwise would have 
been a charming trip on the Lake of Thun, 
and a pretty railway ride from Thun to Berne, 
a sad rainy ordeal, better forgotten. We 
could see that the route along the valley of 
the Aar is pleasant, and could also discern 
through the rain that the grand mountains 
were not far away; but an hour's ride in 
Switzerland ought to be something more than 
a mere change of position. The federal cap- 
ital is soon reached, and, even on this dull 
evening, it is impossible not to admire the 
situation of the city, on a lofty promontory, 
enfolded bya sudden bend of the Aar. A 
fair and fertile district lies all around, and 
the solemn, snow-capped mountains keep 
watch and ward along the horizon ; while the 
city itself, built substantially of a fine sand- 
stone, presents rather an imposing appear- 
ance. It has a population of about 40,000, 
and was founded, in 1191, by Duke Berthold 
V, of Zahringen, and was named Berne by 
him to commemorate the fact that he slew a 
bear on this spot. 

One specialty of this city, which immedi- 
ately strikes the visitor, is, that in the old 
part the houses rest on arcades, which form 
covered walks, and are lined with various 
kinds of shops and stalls. These arched pas- 
sages are rather low and gloomy, but very 
convenient on a rainy day, and we did not 
fail to spend our first hens in Berne in the 
sheltered promenade, It was very neat and 
we come in view of waterfalls, which have a| clean, though full of business, and is provided 
mad way of leaping downward into the/| at frequent intervals with comfortable seats, 
depths, always thrilling and suggestive of | where one may sit and watch the progress of 
wild, destructive impulse. events. A fine stream of pure water flows 

It is a little after five when we reach the| down the middle of the street, in a stone 
valley, and find at the town of Stechelberg a| channel, and numerous fountains pour forth 
carriage, which waits to take us toward Inter- | the crystal element for the use of the people. 
laken. It is a pleasant ride down the fair | Quaint devices surmount all the fountains, 
Lauterbruonen valley once more, and Inter-| and perhaps the most remarkable of these is 
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the “ Kindlifresser” (child-eater). He is the | beauty or grandeur of the edifice. But placed 
of the German story-books—an ugly,|on high is one of the famous organs of the 

put rather comical-looking giant, who has| world, and it is to hear what wonders of har- 
thered up quite a quantity of little babies, | mony this instrument can achieve, that we 
enough to fill his hands and his pockets, be-| seat ourselves ip the gloomy Miinster. At 
sides those which hang uncomfortably sus-| the appointed hour the organist comes, and 
nded from his girdle. He has thrown back | the great organ becomes vocal. And now, if 
is mighty head, opened his cavernous mouth,|I had any scientific knowledge of music, I 
and is proceeding to make a meal of one of | should like to say something of what appeared 
the fattest of the babies—the poor little curly | to me a wonderful performance. I seemed to 
head just fitting in the giant’s mouth. The| hear the sighing of the wind among the trees, 
stranger looks and laughs, and passes on his | the mutterings of the distant storm, the nearer 


' way, wondering, doubtless, that the fancy of| crash of the thunderbolt, the rainfall, and 


the Bernese street decorators should have | the passing away of the tempest. Then arise 
chosen so grotesque a device. Perhaps it re-} tumultuous sounds of wild grief and entreaty, 
minds the thoughtful Switzer of to-day, of|a pause, and then, from some realm afar, 
the cruel feudal age, when robber knights | comes a glorious response, as if from a choir 
lorded it over the land, and used a giant’s| of angel voices, full of consoling love, full of 
power with an ogre’s greed, sparing not nor | reassurance. It is really hard to believe that 
itying the hapless sons and daughters of the| there are not human voices ee the 
fand they should have guarded. The chil-| organ wail, so perfect is the illusion; but the 
dren of Helvetia may laugh at the ogre now. | wondrous instrument does it all, and much 
Another fountain is the Birenbrunnen, which | more that can only be described by the con- 
aeretts a bear in armor, with a sword at his | noisseur of muha performances. The edi- 
side, and grasping a banner ; and yet another | fice itself, which we visited subsequently, is a 
is adorned with a semblance of a Swiss cross- | Gothic building of the fifteenth century, and 
bowman, attended by a young bear as squire. | in the windows and on the ceiling are the ar- 
Two antique watch towers stand in the| morial bearings of the aristocratic burghers 
rincipal street, aud the clock-tower, which| of Berne. Three tall windows of stained 
is one of the curiosities of Berne, and stands } glass, in the choir, are accounted worthy of 
nearly in the centre of the city, once guarded | all attention, and I am able to appreciate 
the outer wall. We find a bench conveni-| that the coloring is soft and rich, and that 
ently placed, and sit down to see the amazing | there is a vast amount of pictured story for 
array of ingenious but childish devices that | those who are wise enough to read it, but it 
mark the progress of the hours. It is nearly | is too laboriously complicated for me to deci- 
four o’clock, and just about five minutes be-| pher. The wood carvings which adorn the 
fore it is time for the clock to strike, a cock, | stalls are more within our reach, and repay 
to the right of the face and a little below, | investigation. On the left are represented 
flaps his wings and crows as a wooden cock | the apostles, among whom is placed a mod- 
may. A minute passes, and then a droll cir-| ern or medieval saint, who looks to me very 
cle of bears, in warlike garb, parade round | like Martin Luther; while on the other hand 
the seated figure of a bearded old man, who | are the prophetic writers of the ancient days. 
holds an hour-glass in one hand and a sceptre | The absurd and grotesque finds its expression 
in the other. Then the warning cock crows | in the lower parts of the work, and the bear 
a second time, and a mailed figure in a niche | of Berne is many times repeated, giving every 
up on high, strikes the hour on a bell, while | attitude of this genial sehhes savage, so dear 
the old man turns his hour-glass, raising his | to the hearts of the people. 
_—" and opening his mouth solemnly at} The great west portal is a notable work of 
each stroke of the bell. It is a strange| art, being crowned with an elaborate sculp- 
thought, that for more than 600 years these | ture representing the oft-repeated conception 


* grotesque puppets have stood like watchmen | of the Last Judgment, while at the sides we 


on the heights, while under the arched gate- | have the prophets and apostles, with the wise 
way below the long generations have passed | and foolish virgins—five on the left hand, 
upon their way. No wonder the old man| among the condemned souls, and five on the 
bows his head and raises his sceptre so gravely | right, joyous aud triumphant, with lamps 
and so wisely, if long experience of the ways | trimmed and burning. 
of men has any tendency towards gravity and| In front of the cathedral is the bronze 
wisdom. statue of Rudolph von Erlach, who led the 
Our first visit to the Miinster, as the cathe- | Bernese to victory over their foes in 1339. 
dral of Berne is called, was in the evening, | Four bronze bears keep jovial guard around 
and the light of about a dozen common can-| the warrior. Turning to the left, and pass- 
dles can do very little towards revealing the | ing through an open gate, we emerge on to a 
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beautifully shaded terrace, supported by a 
solid wall of masonry, 108 feet above the Aar. 
Here are abundance of comfortable seats and 
convenient little tables, to tempt the loiterer 
to linger awhile, and see what glorious things 
the sunset hour can do for yonder ghostly 
line of snowy mountain peaks—the Bernese 
Oberland. And so we wait in the pleasant 
shadowy place, and note the exceeding beauty 
of the valley and of the rolling hill country 
which surrounds the federal city of the Swiss ; 
admire the neat and careful culture bestowed 
upon this charming land; and, more than 
all, take respectful note of the love of order 
and obedience to law manifested in every act 
of the multitude who have gathered on the 
terrace this evening. There are cafés at each 
corner, and neat-handed Bernese maidens 
dispense ices and other refreshments, if they 
are desired, and little children are amusing 
themselves, without rudeness or any intrusive 
noise, around us. At length the daybeams 
are gone from the valleys, and have even 
faded from the hill tops, when suddenly the 
mountains burst forth in a glory of golden 
radiance from base to peak, as if bright inter- 
nal fires were compensating for the with- 
drawal of external light. As we eee the 
mountain wall, far in the distant horizon, 
seemingly glorified with a golden radiance 
all its own, I am again reminded of the ma- 
terial imagery by which the inspired apostle 
shadowed forth his conception of the spiritual 
Jerusalem, and, as the “Alpgluen” passes 
away in a transpareut purple tint of indescrib- 
able loveliness, one is forced to remember that 
the last foundation of the mystic city of the 
Revelations was an amethyst. Surely, we 
doubt not that the rapt evangelist, whose ex- 
perience was more rich and full than that of 
any other of the chosen apostles, realized 
that the kingdom and city of God was to be 
erected in the human heart, and that he knew 
by his own experience that it would be ever- 
more illuminated by the Spirit Divine, need- 
ing no other light to lighten it. But he must 
have discerned in all visible created things, 
types and semblances of that which “ eye has 
not reen, nor ear heard,’ and the gracious 
fruition in store for those who accept the rule 
and reign of the Redeemer’s Spirit during 
their earthly lives. Wonderful are the sug- 
gestions and revelations of the eventide 
among the mountains! 
Eighth month 7, 1875. 


THE truest Christian politeness is cheerful- 
ness. It is. graceful, and sits well on old as 
well as young. It is the best of all company, 
and adorns the wearer of it more than rubies 
and diamonds set in gold. It costs nothing, 
and yet is valuable. 
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Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIFTH LECTURE OF P. E. CHASE, 


“Howard and Espy — Weather Predig, 
tions.” —Prof. Chase commenced by callj 
our attention to the whirling of water, when 
emptying itself through a funnel. This, he 
said, is owing to the motion of the earth, The 
circle made by this whirling becomes lar 
as the equator is approached, because of 
more rapid motion of the earth near that 
point. Upon this principle rests the weather 
predictions. The two who have done the 


most toward placing meteorology “ee & sci. « 
d 


entific basis are Luke Howard and James BR, 
Espy, the former a member of the Society 
of Friends, was born in England m 1770, 
and died in 1864. He asks, “ For what are 
these inquiries pursued—why watch the 
wind?” ‘The result of his investigations are 
a reply to this. In 1816 he published hig 
first observations, which were for the benefit 
of agriculture, and although the sun is the 
most instrumental in causing meteorological 
changes, he found by experiments extend. 
ing over several years, that the moon also 
exerts an influence upon the weather. The 
time may come when we may be able to pre- 
dict a week ahead. ; The form of the clouds 
was Howard’s principal study. He dis- 
tributed them into three essentially different 
formations. 1. Ceuhus, fleecy, like wool, con- 
sisting of filses, which diverge in all direc- 
tions, and indicating wind. 2. Cumulus, piled 
up, increasing from a horizontal basis, pro- 
ducing thunder. - 3. Stratus, layers vastly ex- 
tended, connected and horizontal, indicating 
clear weather. 

Besides these divisions, he classed them in 
different combinations of these three forms, 
The “nimbus” is formed of all, and as its 
name indicates, is a rain cloud. Prof. Chase 
also explained the process by which the mean 
temperature of the winter and the summer is 
found, and said that in all our investigations 
the intimate association of mind and matter 
must be kept in view. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth,” sig- 
nifies where it inclines; that is, where the 
least resistance is offered, where the pressure 
is least. The barometer indicates the pressure 
of air; its construction was.very clearly ex- 
plained by Prof. Chase, also the method by 
which our present weather signals are taken. 

James B. Espy was born in Pennsylvania, 
in 1785, and died in Cincinnati in 1860. His 
views proposing the building of immense fires 
to produce rain, caused much discussion in 
the papers. In 1843, he was. appointed at 
Washington to make ob:ervations. He sent 
a paper to the British Association on the four 
changes that occur in the barometer in the 
twenty-four hours. The fluctuations in this 
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instrument enables us to weigh the sun, and 
tell also how far it is off. Metevrolcgy is al- 
most exclusively an American science, and 
foreign meteorologists acknowledge our su- 
periority. Our large country is favorable to 
bservations ; these are taken three times a 


The time may not be far distant when 
jneteorological observations can be taken sim- 
ultaneously all over the world. 


} 
} 


—_——___+—see 


' Tuy are wrong who suppose that life must 
be a continual struggle to be pure, good and 
worthy. The earnest desire, which when op- 
‘portunities occur, manifests itself in generous 
or useful service, is sufficient proof of the loy- 
alty of the soul. Those who are so placed 
that endeavor and achievement in practical 
well-doing is cherished there, may rest assured 
that their impatience is the indication of their 
own worthiness. “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” 


————_ +26 + 
Selected. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


An infant on its cradle bed, 
In ‘softest slumbers lay, 

With anxious heart and bending head, 
The mother stoops to pray. 

And as she bows before the throne 
Of Him who reigns on high, 

Her voice is low, and sweet the tone, 
She knoweth “ God is nigh.” 


A gentle boy has left for school, 
His heart and hands are free, 

And having learn’d the “ golden rule,” 
No thought of sin hath he. 

The mother, ’mid her cares at home, 
Implores with tearful eyes, 

The Father’s love, where’er he roam, 
She knoweth “ God is nigh” 


A care-worn man is on the earth, 
’Mid scenes of toil and strife, 

One that has lov’d him from his birth, 
And seen his inmost life, 

May only know his hidden lot, 
As years of grief pass by, 

Her faithful heart bas not forgot, 
She knoweth “ God is nigh.” 


Her eye now dim, her pulse now low, 
The mother sinks to rest, 

She goeth where the weary go, 
An angel welcom’d guest. 

And as she breathes her life away, 
And yields her latest sigh, 

Her soul is lifted up to pray, 
She knoweth “ God is nigh.” 


An erring son hath wander’d far 
From off the narrow path, 
He cannot see the “ morning star,” 
Or flee the “ coming wrath.” 
Again he seeks the guiding hand 
That kindly train’d his youth, 
Again he seeks to find the land 
Of Holiness and Truth. 


Now low in heart, once more he hears 
The long-lost fervent prayer, 

And, goften’d with repentant tears, 
He strives the cross to bear: 

‘‘ Father, forgive trangressions past, 

Redeem me, or I die, 

I know with life Thy mercies last, 
I know that Thou art nigh.” 


The day is past, and night draws near, 
The earth will claim its own, 

The seed once sown in trembling fear, 
To fruit Divine hath grown. 

The aged Christian’s joyous eye 
Perceives where angels dwell, 

He knoweth, then, that “ God is nigh,” 
And doeth all things well. 


Oh! mothers could you truly feel 
The end of all your care, 

How often would you strive to seal 
The love of God with prayer. 

Early and late the seed is sown, 
’Tis nourished from on high ; 

Your loving life to God is known, 
He is forever nigh. 

——>20—-——_—_ 


“‘ LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


The comprehensive and interesting lecture of P. E. Chase, re- 
ported in No. 43, has called to memory the following beautifad 
lines, which are taken from the first canto of Darwin’s “ Botanic 
Garden.” 


“Let there be Light!” proclaims the Almighty 
Lord, 
Astonish’d Chaos heard the potent word— 
Through all his realms the kindling ether runs, 
And the mass starts into a million suns; 
Earths round each sun with quick explosion burst, 
And second planets issue from the first, 
Bend as they journey with projectile force, 
In bright ellipses their reluctant course ; 
Orbs wheel in orbs, round centers, centers roll, 
And form, self-halanced, one reluctant Whole. 
Onward they move amid their bright abode, 
Space without bound, the bosom of their God ! 





From the San Francisco Bulletin. 
THE FLORA OF THE S8EA,. 


Lecture recently delivered in Berkley, California, by 
Dr. Anderson, of Santa Cruz. 


The flora of the ea, said Dr. Anderson, al- 
though comparatively unknown, is no less in- 
teresting than the flora of the land. And when 
we consider that nearly three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface is covered with the sea, and in 
a large portion of that sea there grows a lux- 
uriant vegetation, our subject assumes a de- 
gree of importance which scarcely begins as 
yet to be appreciated. When I speak of the 
flora of the sea I mean, of course, the vegeta- 
ble forms of life that are formed there, and 
not in a special sense flowering plants. In 
the foundation of vital organisms we find the 
simple independent cell. Animal and vege- 
table are alike, and it is only by further de- 
velopment that we are able to distinguish the 
one from the other. Going back to protozoic 
times, in the earliest rocks bearing remains of 
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life, we find seaweeds apparently as the foun- 
dation upon which animal life began to exist. 
Such a relation as to time might naturally 
have been expected. The animal must di- 
rectly or indirectly subsist on the vegetable. 

That the sea was universal at the period 
when vegetable life began to exist, is indi- 
cated by the fact that seaweed-formed fossils 
in the oldest sedimentary rocks are all of the 
same species, in the same formation, all over 
the world. The same may be remarked of 
animal remains. Seaweeds belong to some of 
the lower order of plants. But why we should 
say higher or lower order is not very clear, 
except for convenience of designation. Some 


of these plants are quite complicated in struc- | lo 


ture, and the study of them is more difficult 
than of any of the higher orders. 

Seaweeds, or alge as they are called, have 
certain characteristics. They are cellular, 
flowerless plants, living in moist places, or 
entirely under water, and deriving their nour- 
ishment throughout their whole substance 
from the medium in which they vegetate. In 
@ proper sense, they have no roots—the base 
by which they are attached, when attached 
at.all, serves merely as a holdfast to prevent 
the plant being driven about by. the move- 
ment of the water. They derive no nourish- 
ment from the substance to which they are 
attached, growing sometimes on iron or float- 
ing timber, or rocks, shells, and even on each 
other. They are found in chemical solutions 


such as sulphate of copper, and in mineral 
springs, both hot and cold. They are found 
on snow-covered peaks, in the snow of the 
polar regions and on the surface of the polar 
ice. The “Red Snow” is a species of alge. 
Air and moisture are the only essentials to 


their development. Sunshine and heat are 
not necessary to many of them. 

Seaweeds are produced in the simpler forms 
by cast-off cells ; in the compound forms by a 
somewhat different cell, called a spore. The 
red snow plant, taken as an example, is a 
round cell containing a little globe of half 
fluid substance of a red color. This little 
globe bursts at maturity, sending out granules, 
each of which becomes coated with a thin sac, 
and finally develops into a cell like the pareat 
cell, and is cast off to become an independent 
plant. 

Oceans and seas are at times colored with 
microscopic alge. The Red Sea is supposed 
to have been named from this fact. In ehort, 
the waters are filled with the different forms 
of alge. Ships are often impeded in their 
course by some of the larger forms. There 
are places where many thousand square miles 
are covered with the surgassam. Alge vary 
in size, from the smallest microscopic cell to 
those several hundred feet in length. After 
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storms they are torn from their fastenings 
and cast upon the shores in great heaps, 
Now, what is the use of this great profusion 
of vegetation? Is it that it may decay and 
help to fill up the low places in the geg?/” 
There is a higher and more valuable pu : 
These seaweeds, about which we know go 
tle, and have so much to learn, are indig. 
pensable to the continuance of organic life 
the sea, They furnish oxygen to the water, 
by which action the water is kept pure, g9 
that animals can live in it. All that profuse 
animal life of the ocean must have a sub. 
structure of vegetable life in which to feed, 
Otherwise desolation would immediately fol. . 


Ww. 

It is a well-known fact, also, that seaweeds 
not only furnish oxygen to the water, but to 
a considerable extent they supply the air with 
oxygen. On the Channel Islands, consistin 
of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, 
some others in the English Channel, cows are 
fed on seaweeds, and, mixed with other ma- 
terials, they are said to be a valuable food 
Turtles and the whole race of molusca, from 
the large abalone to the small shell fish, eat 
seaweeds. We might also infer from the ele- 
phant-like tusks of the walrus, that it isa 
vegetarian to a certain extent. And so it is, 
It seems to live on seaweeds mainly, which it 
gathers to its mouth with its long tusks. 

By facts, then, we are led to the conclusion 
that directly or indirectly all animal life in 
the waters, as upon the land, has its basis in 
the vegetable kingdom. A universal failure 
of the crops upon the land would not be more 
disastrous than a like failure of seaweeds in 
the water. In either case, famine and desola- 
tion would ensue. 

With but few exceptions, all the submerged 
plants belong tothe alge. Botanists make 
three divisions of this tribe. First—Melan- 
osphorus, dark or olive spored. Second— 
Rhodo sperm, red spored. Third—Chloros- 
ferms, green spored. ‘These c'asses may gen- 
erally be distinguished by the colors indicated. 
The olive colored are most abundant between 
tide marks. They seem to grow where they 
are moat exposed to sun, air and the change 
caused by the tides. The red.alge grows in 
the deeper and less exposed-parts of the sea, 
generally below low tides in sheltered places. 
The green algz is found in places more ex- 
posed to the sun. Nearly all the fresh water 
species are green. 

Of the dark seaweeds there are six orders. 
Those include most of our coarse sea-plants— 
the Saminarias, the gulfweed ; Sargassum, and 
those from which kelp was formerly manu- 
factured. 

The red seaweeds include some fifteen or- 
ders, among which are found the finest and 
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most beautitul of what are popularly called | are still more indispensable to the very existence of 

sea-moss. The green seaweeds contain about ae = . aaa ~~ been, in wre Beene 

modified and adapted with a view to obtain honey 

fifteen — also, ae —— and pollen from flowers—flowers, in their turn, 

AY and so on down to Diatoms elong here. Their} owe their scent and color, their honey, and even 

@ seq )/ | | Dumerous orders include a great many genera | their distinctive forms, to the action of insects. 

7} }and a still greater number of species. At | There has thus been an inter-action of insects upon 

Santa Cruz, on Monterey Bay, I found quite flowers, and of flowers upon insects, resulting in the 
indig. a number of new species, and a great many arensberes iat: rare 

life in| not before observed on this coast. 


























It will be seen, from this passage, that Sir 


Water, The speaker referred at considerable length | J. Lubbock fully adopts Mr. Darwin’s theory 
Te, 9 to the observations of Dr. W. H. Harvey, of | of natural selection. 
fuse Dublin University, who twenty-three years In a short notice of the book like the 
sub. ago brought seaweeds out of confusion, and | present, we can hardly attempt even an out- 
feed. ‘arranged them on a scientific basis. ine of it. 
yfol.. | ,' In conclusion, he referred tothe abundance} Insects visit flowers mostly—though by no 
of seaweeds on this coast suitable for the | means entirely—for the honey they find in 
reeds manufacture of iodine, which, owing to the|them. In some cases they go to feed upon 
It to increasing demand for iodine in medicine and | the pollen-dust on the anthers of the flower ; 
with he arts, must soon be utilized. There are | in others—e. g., the bee—both for honey and 
stin also on the Pacific coast numerous varieties of | also to gather the pollen into little balls and 
oak seaweeds equally well adapted to all the uses| carry it away upon their hind legs, to be 
are of the Irish moss. The macrocystis, one of the | afterwards mixed with water and honey, and 
ma. giant plants of the Pacific Ocean found along | made into food for the young bees while in 
00d. our coast in great abundance, growing, it is | the /arva state. 
roa aid, to be 700 to 1,000 feet in length, must} While thus engaged in visiting flowers for 
eat some day become an article of value on ac-| their own. ends, insects are unconsciously 
ele. cgunt of its size and the desirable materials | carrying the fertilizing pollen dust from 
38 which it contains as food elements. flower to flower, “not merely from the sta- 
is, lhe lecture was illustrated by beautiful | mens to the pistil, but from the stamens of 


specimens of seaweeds, collected both on the | one flower to the pistil of another.” 

Atlantic and the Pacific. Most wonderful are the contrivances which 
\ are to be found for securing cross fertilization 

in plants. Some of our most common flow- 

ers, such 4s the nasturtium, the primrose, the 

scarlet flax, the pink, the common arum, and 





In BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN RELATION TO 
In INSECTS.* 


re —- ; P 4 

Sir John Lubbock, in his preface to this : : 
“ little book, says: “My observations and rg others afford interesting examples of 
a- Sie on Ceo ueigent wets ean pee The necessity of insects to plants is some- 


with the view of encouraging in my children 
d that love of natural history from which I 
myself have derived so much happiness; but 


times discovered through disappointing ex- 
periences. We read not long since in Mr. 


it was suggested to me that a little Look such — 7 er ” ne | that a 
. as the present, might, perhaps, be of use to eats Ona ee, Se eee 
- inden” beans, plante a seed that had taken 
7 We are glad that Sir J. Lubbock has acted into that tropical country. Jt sprang up 


rapidly, and his eyes were cheered by asplen- 
did crop of scarlet flowers, and he naturally 
counted upon a good supply of his favorite 
vegetable, but he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. With all the promise there were no 
seed pods! The reason of this, Mr. Belt 'e- 
lieves to have been that the species of hum- 
ble bee that in Europe visits the scarlet run- 

“ While, from time immemorial” (says Sir John | ner flowers, does not exist in Nicaragua, and 
Lubbock), “ we have kuown that flowers are of that, therefore, if you wish to grow this vege- 
great importance to insects, it is only compara- : Sade . . 
tively of late that we have realized how important table there it is not sufficient to provide your- 
—indeed, how necessary—insects are to flowers ; selves with a stock of seed, but you must 
for itis not too much to say that if, on the one | first import and establish the humble bee that 
hand, flowers are in many cases necessary to the unconsciously performs the necessary work of 
existence of insects—insects, on the other hand, fertilizing the flowers. 

That this is no isolated experience will be 
gathered from the fact recorded in Nature 
some time since, that 300 humble bees had 


: upon the suggestion made to him, and pub- 
lished his notes on this most interesting sub- 
ject. The book is confessedly fragmentary 
and introductory, but admirably calculated, 
we think, to excite a wish to pursue the study 
further in the more elaborate works of Darwin 
and others. 





* Pritish Wild Flowers in relation to Insects. By 
Sir John Lubbock, M. P., F. R. S. (Nature Series.) 
Macmillan & Co. 
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been sent out to New Zealand, with the hope 
that they would establish themselves there. 

On the question of the power of ingects to 
distinguish colors, Sir John Lubbock records 
an interesting experiment of his own. 


“T placed,” he says, ‘slips of glass with honey 
on paper of various colors, accustoming different 
bees to visit special colors, and when they had 
made a few visits to the honey on paper of a par- 
ticular color, I found that if the papers were trans- 
posed the bees followed the color.” 


The flowers of grasses, many kinds of trees, 
&c., are fertilized by the wind and not by 
insects. In these cases, therefore, there is no 
need to attract insects, and Mr. Darwin finds 
it ‘an invariable rule that when a flower is 
fertilized by the wind, it never has a gaily- 
colored corolla.” 

The peculiarity so well known in some 
plants, the daisy (day’s eye) for instance, of 
“ sleeping,” also comes in for remark, and 
the author suggests “that the closing of 
flowers may have reference to the habits of 
insects, and it may be observed also in x 8 
port of this, that wind-fertilized flowers do 
not sleep; and that some of those flowers 
which attract insects by smell, emit their 
scent at particular hours.” 

To those who have not been very close ob- 
servers of plants, many curious and interest- 
ing facts will be learnt from Sir J. Lubbock’s 
book. Take the instance of the common 
sweet violet. The scented flowers that we are 
all so familiar with in the spring, very rarely 
produce any seed, but in the autumn an 
entirely different flower is produced, very in- 
conspicuous and almost without petals, but 
which produces plenty of seed. 

The book is professedly confined to British 
wild flowers, but the author has been unable 
to resist the temptation to introduce some 
cultivated species, and to allude to the mar- 
velous contrivances. to be found in some of 
the most remarkable orchids. 

In some concluding sentences, Sir John 
Lubbock says: 


“ Our knowledge of this subject is as yet in its 
infancy ;-and, indeed, my great object has been to 
‘bring prominently before my readers how rich a 
field for observation and experiment is still open to 
us. Most elementary treatises unfortunately, 
though perhaps unavoidably, give the impression 
that our knowledge is far more complete and exact 
than really is the case. This naturally tends to 
discourage rather than promote original obser- 
vations. Few, I believe, of those who are not 
specially devoted to zoology and botany, have any 
idea how much still remains to be ascertained with 
reference to even the commonest and most abund- 
ant species.” 


We hope we have said enough to induce 
any who are fond of flowers, but who have 
not studied them in relation to insects, to 
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read this little book, which they will fing 
opens up a mine of interest well worth further 
exploring. 

| 


NOTICES. 


The Managers of the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored Persons, have appointed New Year's day fo 
contributions in aid of the Institution. Contributio 
may be sent to the Home, Belmont and Girard aye 
nue, to Israel H. Johnson, Treasurer, No. 809 Sprue 
street, or any of the Managers. 








ITEMS. 


Tae Emperor of Brazil expects to leave Rio for, 
New York early next Spring. 


Apvicrs from Japan state that the Mikado’s Goy- , 
ernment had triumphed over its political opponents 
and that a proclamation had been issued intimatin 
that the age of feudalism was past forever. 


An extensive inquiry has been made in Prussi 
into the effect upon the durability of woods of th 
season at which the trees arecut down. In general, 
the wood felled when the sap is not running has 
decided pre-eminence as to its durability, strength 
and density. The heat given out in burning wood 
felled in Twelfth and First months, is also, accord 
ing to these experiments, greater than for woods ¢ 
in Second and Third months. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, says in a recent lét- 
ter: ‘The great educational ‘need of the West, ind 
of the whole country, indeed, is good school de- 
voted exclusively to fitting boys thoroughly for eol- 
leges of high standard. The public schools have a 
different function, and the work of fitting @ small 
proportion of their pupils for college interferes with 
the discharge of their very important legitimate 
function. Endowed schools, managed by private 
corporations, receiving boys of ten or twelve years, 
and keeping them until they are seventeen or eigh- 
teen years old, are more needed in this country than 
any other class of educational institutions, unless it 
be girls’ schools of the same sort. It would be 
clear gain if nineteen-twentieths of the so-called 
colleges and universities could be converted into 
such secondary schools, for a vigorous school, doing 
its appropriate work with thoroughness, is a much 
more useful iastitution than a lame college.” 


South Dome ar Yosemites.—The summit of the 
South Half Dome in the Yosemite Valley, has at 
last been attained, a Scotch sailor named Anderson 
having climbed the precipice, a distance of 1,300 
feet, by means of spikes and ropes, accomplishing 
one of the most perilous feats on record. The 
ascent was made on the 15th of September, and on 
the 16th half a dozen tourists successfully reached 
the dizzy height. They found an area of about 100 
acres on the summit of the Dome and say that a 
magnificent view can be obtained from the height. 
A staircase will be erected, so that all may ascend 
im safety, and another feature will thereby be 
added to the attractions of the valley. Last season 
an English tourist attempted to reach the top of the 
Dome and failed. He then offered $500 to any one 
who wou!d accomplish the feat and arrange it so 
that he could follow. There is but one chance left 
for an adventurous man to eclipse Anderson’s feat, 
and that is for some one to reach the ‘Tree in the 
Niche,” a pine which projects from the side of a 
cavern or platform, 2,000 feet from the valley, ou 
the sheer face of El Capitan.—Sonora Union Dem- 
ocrat. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH, 25, 1875. No. 44 


AT FRIENDS’ THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y 
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Central Dry Goods Store Assets Accumulated, ome $4,876,663.34. 


CAN BE FOUND: The np is a purely Mutual nye = ot 

its surplus premiums are returned to the members 

lagts's tc aa ee at $1.00. $1.12 every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 

ie s vt hairs D ten & $1 i possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 

Fine ocd tame Dark he at 00 ‘ value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
DT) . . 


Agents Wanted. Apply to 
Nice Neat Figured Dress Goods, Browns. 25 ¢ ie 
Most Excellent Waterproof Cloaking, $1.00 to $1.123. Hi. Bee ei Pilledghie Pom. 


JOHN H. STOKES, s siesta 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. KAU B, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


N.B.— If Friends desire any of the above 
Goods, and can’t come, please send 
Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 


for Samples. 
China, Glass, and 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
Queensware. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Have just received an extensive 


TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance, 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 


M. Y. HOUGH, } 
E:litor and Publisher, DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 





































lg) de. \p. 0. Box 2019. PHILADELPHIA, PA | Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
pm Tee ee 
avea A NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. gether with a full line of the latest styles of Silver-Plated 
} $mall \ ae are of.superior makes. Cheap for cash. 
8 With DIARY and LETTERS of Particiilar attention given to the decoration of China and 
timate PHBBE M. IRISH glass to meer cine 3 a sets oe match oe sets. 
\ hs ; hilad 
rivate tae Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, red 9 -_ tesa the New Poo Office. i 
"tigh. So Sepa diet ooereee ae A) 2 rt natin a eas Os aoe eae ee 
a THOMAS W.STUCKEY, Publisher, | 5,1, Tessof il Kins and grader of etae: Gem 
ess it ” ’ ” ”? ” +9 
ild be NT Lae ica $1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
called ee aint ‘ ec __ | by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
| into country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
doing FOR Bist ay = pe cong, | ting good teas for the money. Direet te WILLIAM 
much . ’ " ’ - | INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 31 North Second Street, Phil- 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, | sdelpbia, Pa. 
SS . _3000 Dngravings; 1840 Pages 4to. ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
erton = HOLIDAY PRESENTS — Headquar-) FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 
1,300 oe Lo Eee Wale aa Cheameateal eee Has Removed from 420 NOBLE 8T. to 
shing and manufacturer of Umbrellas. | «449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
a H. DIXON, 21 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. PHILADELPHIA. 
ched gp Bysperenee cranny J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
hat a Warranted to print as good as $500 REAL BS TATE BROKER, 
ight. & Presses. W. C. Evans, Inventor crmery . one 2 , 
icend and Manufacturer, 50 North Ninth street, Philad’a. No. ee STREET, 
y be $3 Outfits. Send stamp for Specimens. © ’ HILADELPHIA. 
ason ee ——_————_—_—______———— |_ [7 Real Estate Seld:or Exchanged. Loans and Mortga- 
f the " ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
one DOMESTI C ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to. 
it so 
left SEWING R. H. MACY & CO. 
feat MA 14th St. & 6th Ave., New York. CY 
\ the MACHINES. MA The largest importers and retailers in Amer- CY 
of a + MA ica of Dolls, Toys and Fancy Goods, suit- CY 
on i iberal Terms of Ex. MA able for the Holiday Trade. We occupy the CY 
oa sanaete every dee- MA whole block through from 14th to 13th st., CY 
: cription. MA and for 17 years have made Holiday Goods CY 
“‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. MA a specialty. z= Catalogues and illumi- Cy 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. MA nated Centennial Cards sent free to any ad- CY 
. Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. MA dress. Orders attended to with'special care. CY 
, Acents Waxtep. “GB NEW YORK. MACY MACY MACY MACY MAOY MACY 





































































































































































FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER. 





MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 
Springboro, Ohio. 
under the management of Friends. 
Classical and Scientific Courses; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physical industry daily required, and remunerated. 
Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
lst, 1875. For catalogue ‘and particulars address 
the President, AARON WRIGHT 
Springboro, Warren Oo., Ohie. 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZB, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
S31 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Fall assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable, 

a@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@8 


Firniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 
7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neativ done 
Snittinosrs 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


4324 CHESTHUT ST PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN Principal, 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 26 


PLEASANT AND sae EMPLOYMENT. 

“ Beautiful!” +‘ Charming!’ how lovely!” “What 
are they worth?’’ etc. Such are the  euaheenatanen of those who 
see the large, elegant new Chromos prodaee4 by the Kuropean 
and ae eee ae oo Every Ss want 
= t requires no ing to se Bnet ey speak 

for themselves. Canvassers, mts, and L: and Gentlemen 
eut of employment, will fina is the best oiaen ever offered 
to make money. For full particulars send stamp for confiden- 


tial Circulars. 
Address, ¥. GLEASON & CO., 788 Washington St., Boston. 


ARTHUR’s 
LLUSTRATED Home MaGazine. “ The tuusehold 
Magazine of America.” Two Serial Stories in 
1876, “ BAGLESCLIFFE,” by Mrs. Julia ©. R Dorr; 
and “ MIRIAM,” by T. S. Arthur. B /TTE RICE’S 


Newest Patterns im every number. Trams: $2.50 
per year; 3 copies for $6.50. Splendid Book offers 
and Premiums. Specimen number, 10 cents. 


T. §. ARTHUR & SON, Philad’a, Pa. 
Cc. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


So.icir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second Bt., Philada. 


Regular 
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<> HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES, 
M. & A. HASSLERS’ 


MANUFACTORY. 
634 Arch st.. Philla., 3 doors below 7th st. 
Silk, Alpaca and Zamlla Unbrellas, with Pearl, 
Ivory, Amber and Cornelian Handles. Gold, Silver, 
and Ivory Head Canes. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No, 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAME. BR, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, / 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1115 Citron St 
ly 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. — 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Oss. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in vetting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 
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ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SLE RAE RRA 


on fins latent and most beautiful Desigas, and all other Slate Work on haad 
“ pAOTOnY aND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVEXUE. 


WILSON ees 


AB ROPE Pesta, 


PRINTING. — 


EAST BALTIMJRE PRINTING ROOMS 


Book and all ..uds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. 
promptly, neutly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 


Orders filled 


